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ol. XII.— No. 3. 


“ For always in thine eyes, O Liberty! 
Shines that high light whereby the world is saved } 
And though thou slay us, we will trust in thee.” 
Joun Hay. 
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On Picket Duty. 

The passage of the anti-immigration bill by 
he house marks a new departure in American 
wislation. It is certain that ten years ago 
— absurd, and ridiculous a test as 

e educational one would not have stood the 
ightest chance of becoming law. The stupid- 
y of our legislators could not better be il- 
strated. They profess to be anxious to keep 
nt the criminal and vicious, and jump at the 
wnclusion that illiteracy necessarily argues 
riminality. This is not true even in countries 
here popular education is general, as daily 
meurrences, to say nothing of @ priori reason- 
i, make plain; but what inference can be 

ude from the fact of illiteracy in a country | 
here there are few public schools and no op- 
portunities for acquiring ‘‘ education”? The 
nasoning of the ‘‘ scholars in politics,” like 
Henry Cabot Lodge, and the majority of the 
newspapers, would disgrace a school-boy. The 
probabilities are that the illiteracy test will 

keep out thousands of honest and hard-working 
xople, and place no barrier in the way of any 
espectable number of the criminal and vicious. 
With some the advocacy of the educational 

st is pure hypocrisy. They want to suspend 
inmigration altogether, for a time or per- 
manently. and lack the manliness to say so. 
General Walker, in the ‘‘ Atlantic,” thinks the 
country needs a rest from the process of as- 
imilating degraded new-comers, and advocates 
neasures really calculated to accomplish the end 
inview. His propositions can be discussed 
eriously. But this educational test is such a 
jiece of idiocy or humbug that patient treat- 
nent of it is next to impossible. It is gratify- 
ing to see that about half a dozen newspapers 
in the country perceive the folly of the pro- 
posed course. 


What a clamor and gnashing of teeth has 
ben caused by that innocent Butler anti-bond 
ill! All the ‘‘ sound money ” patriots and 
champions of ‘‘ national honesty ” are up in 
ims, denouncing the senate majority as trait- 
os, Anarchists, and flat repudiationists for 
threatening to pass a bill providing that no 
bonds shall be issued hereafter without the con- 
wnt of congress. Such a restriction of the 
jower of the executive, they shriek, means 
tnkruptey, silver, and ruin, for the senate 
Vould never give its sanction to an issue of 
bonds, and would force the secretary of the 
Neasury to pay in silver. The logic of these 
Mtriots is somewhat queer. Are they prepared 


ie: 
q 





to take the position that the president alone 
stands between the country and bankruptcy, 
and that congress is not to be trusted ? If so, 
why leave congress any important powers at 
all? Why not deprive it of all legislative au- 
thority, or abolish it altogether? If it is not 
to be trusted to save the country from ‘‘ ab- 
solute ruin,” can it be trusted to deal with mat- 
ters in which the evils of corruption are less 
direct and fatal ? Congress makes all the laws 
relating to banking, currency, trade, and yet 
the patriots have not proposed to deprive it of 
this power, although it is perfectly clear that, 
if congress passes certain legislation with the 
view to prevent bond issues, and the president 
disregards its design and issues such bonds, 

the whole work of congress is set at naught. 
To say that congress may control currency 

and banking and revenue, but that it will never 
do to give it the right to regulate the con- 
traction of debts, is to strain at a gnat after 
swallowing a caravan of camels. Suppose con- 
gress should become a silver body; would the 
‘*sound money” patriots advise its abolition 
and the neti of the president with legis- 
lative powers ? 

Lest some one may infer from a paragraph in 
Mr. Robinson’s review of Mr. Tandy’s book 
that Mr. Tandy has dodged the standard-of- 
value question, I hasten to point out that such 
is not the case. Throughout his chapter on 
money Mr. Tandy clearly assumes the necessity 
of a standard of value, and places himself on 
record as against those who claim that such a 
standard is impossible. It is true that he does 
not attempt to determine what commodity or 
combination of commodities is best fitted to 
serve as a standard, but to his mind and to 
mine that is a comparatively unimportant ques- 
tion,—being a question, not of financial prin- 
ciple, but of banking practice. It is because 
Mr. Robinson represents Mr. Tandy as 
‘* avoiding the important question of a money- 
standard ” that I venture to emphasize the mat- 
ter, for this way of phrasing it is liable to be 
misunderstood. The closing paragraph of Mr, 
Robinson’s review suggests to me the further 
thought that here he takes square issue with 
one of the central ideas of the book, and ap- 
pears to be unconscious that he does so. The 
motto on Mr. Tandy’s title-page (taken from an 
article written by me) is: ‘* Equality if we can 
get it, but liberty at any rate.” Mr. Robin- 
son, after properly suggesting that the book 
would have been improved by a demonstration 
of the tendency of liberty to produce equality, 
leads us, in his last paragraph, to believe that 
he would accept the opposite motto: ‘‘ Liberty 
if we can get it, but equality at any rate.” 


| himself ? 





Certainly, to tell us that he wants liberty only 
for the purpose of securing equality is equi- ' 
valent to telling us that, should he find that 
liberty will not lead to equality, while authority 
will, he would then be ready to accept author- 
ity. Now, the only meaning that I can dis- 
cover here is that Mr. Robinson, if confronted 
with the alternative, is willing to be a slave in 
order to procure material comfort,—is willing 
to sacrifice equality of (contract) rights to 
equality of conditions. It clears up this matter 
wonderfully to remember that liberty is nothing 
but a form of equality, 
I believe that equality of rights is the road to 
approximate equality of conditions, and that 
this is to-day the most potent argument in be- 
half of liberty, or equality of rights; but, if I 
ever have to choose between these two forms of 
equality, I shall certainly cling to equality of 
rights, except in the very extreme case when 
inequality of conditions is so great as to land 
me at starvation’s door. Does Mr. Robinson 
mean to say that he would rather be prohibited 
from baking his own bread (using this as a 
symbol of all the prohibitions) if thereby he 
could be assured a whole loaf, than to live on 





| half a loaf and enjoy the freedom to bake for 


To my mind there is no gr2ater en- 
joyment than that of being one’s own master. 

I am in receipt of an encouraging letter from 
England. 


me, has been reading ‘‘ Instead of a Book,” 


The writer, hitherto unknown to 
which has so interested him that he desires to 
subscribe to Liberty and to secure other sub- 
scribers in his vicinity. His letter contains the 
following passage: ‘‘ I have until recently 
ardently advocated the doctrines of Individual- 
ism, after Donisthorpe, but I must confess 
your work has considerably shaken my faith. 

I am anxious to thoroughly understand ‘ Mu- 
tual Banking.’ I have always preached free 
money, but mutual banking I knew only from 
the writings of J. Armsden, and I couldn’t 
exactly make out what he is driving at. Your 
‘Instead of a Book’ has, however, thrown a 
flood of light over the complex mechanism of 
the currency, and now a more complete study is 
what I require.” I think that my corre- 
spondent, after reading ‘* Mutual Banking ” 
and ‘‘ Involuntary Idleness,” will see more in 
Mr. Armsden’s writings than he saw before. 
And I would also say to him that to be con- 
verted to the teachings of Liberty involves 

less a departure from Donisthorpe than he sup- 
poses; for Mr. Donisthorpe, in reality, is much 
more advanced than his books indicate. Mr. 
Donisthorpe publishes his books so long after 
writing them that the author lags behind the 
man, 
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** In abolishing rent and interest, (%e last vestiges of old-time sla- 
very, the Revolution abolishes at one stroke the sword of the execu- 
tioner, the seal of the magistrate, the club of the policeman, the gauge 
of the exciseman, the erasing-knife of the department clerk, all those 
insignia of Politics, which young Liberty grinds beneath her heel.” -- 
PROUDHON. 





T= The appearance in the editoriai column of arti- 
cles over other signatures than the editor’s initial indi- 
cates that the editor approves their central purpose and 
general tenor, though he does not hold himself respon- 
sible for every phrase or word. But the appearance in 
other parts of the paper of articles by the same or other 
writers by no means indicates that he disapproves 
them in any respect, such disposition of them being 
governed largely by motives of convenience. 


Mr. Salter’s Defence. 
lil. 

I have, it seems, misinterpreted Mr. Salter’s 
remark that ‘‘ no line of principle can be drawn 
as to how far a society may go.” By princi- 
ple he did not mean ethical principle, but a 
fixed dividing line. It gives me pleasure to 
note this important correction. Mr. Salter’s 
italics misled me. I am glad to know that he 
is prepared to admit that society can do wrong 
in two distinct ways at least,—either through 
igiorance of scientific truth in relation to the 
conditions of social welfare or by deliberately 
offending against justice and equality. Now, 
if social action were unanimous action of all the 
members of society, it is evident that it could 
never be wrong in the second sense. But, 
since by social action Mr. Salter means major- 
ity action, it is evident that society can be 
wrong in that sense. If the majority should 
abolish Anarchy in religion and political dis- 
cussion, Mr. Salter would condemn it, 
whether its action were due to ignorance or 
conscious tyranny. Yet he would insist on 
calling it ‘‘ social ” action,—the action of 
society ! 

As I have already dealt with this question at 
considerable length, no more needs to be said 
concerning it. As for the contention that no 
fixed dividing line can be drawn as to how far 
a majority may go, it follows from the prin- 
ciples I have laid down that the majority has 
no greater rights than the minority or than a 
single individual. Equal freedom is as binding 
upon governments and majorities as upon in- 
dividuals, and involves the abolition of all in- 
vasive governmental institutions. It is useless 
to quote John Stuart Mill on the subject of 
government. He is obsolete, ‘‘ overruled.” 
Mr. Salter might as well quote Aristotle and 
Plato. Mill was refuted in ‘‘ Social Statics ” 
many years ago. The claim of the advanced 
individualists, and especially of the Anarchists, 
is that the Kant-Spencer principle of equal 
freedom covers the entire ground, and defines 
the sphere of individual action. The claim of 
any number of individuals to override equal 





freedom in the name of metaphysical abstrac- 
tions and fictions is not recognized. The 
present-day defenders of governments must ad- 
dress themselves to the argument from equal 
freedom, and attempt to discredit that general- 
ization; any other argument is a waste of 
energy. 

Mr. Salter demurs to my reference to him as 
a governmentalist. It is true that Mr. Salter 


‘| is perfectly willing to consider ‘‘ each case on 


its merits” and to withhold everything from 
government which private enterprise is fitted to 
do successfully. I am not aware that there is 
any school which would not subscribe to the 
same view in the abstract. The trouble is that 
the same majority which is alleged to have the 
right to interfere and crowd out private enter- 
prise is made the judge of the facts regarding 
the fitness and success of private enterprise. It 
is not his idea of what a government can suc- 
cessfully undertake that makes a man a govern- 
mentalist ; it is his idea of what it may, right- 
fully, do. Mr. Salter is a governmentalist be- 
cause he rejects equal freedom and asserts the 
right of the majority to coerce the non-invasive 
for any purposes it deems necessary and 
proper. 

We come now to Mr. Salter’s practical con- 
siderations. Having asserted the right of so- 
ciety—of the majority and its government—to 
interfere in protecting life and property against 
invaders, in regulating production and ex- 
change, etc., he proceeds to inquire whether it 
is advisable for government to interfere. With 
reference to protection, Mr. Salter says that, 
judging from facts of the past (I trust Mr. 
Salter will answer Mr. Byington’s query as to 
what particular facts he has in mind), Anarchy 
would work badly. He adds: 

Mr. Yarros says ‘‘ there is nothing absurd in de- 
manding that protection of life and liberty shall be left 
to voluntary social action ””—surely there is; the only 
question is whether, when it is so left, all the members 
of a society get it. If they do, anarchy is vastly bet- 
ter and simpler than government; but the general 
experience has been that, when such protection has 
been left to voluntary action, only a few get it. 

Why shouldn’t all the members get it, if 
they are perfectly free to organize themselves 
into defensive associations ? In view of the 
marvelous achievements of private enterprise 
(among which may be mentioned railroads ; 
telegraphs; telephones; postal improvements; 
electric progress generally; the press; the 
credit system; benevolent, scientific, literary, 
and educational societies; detective agencies ; 
‘insurance; trade unions; etc.), it is rather odd 


‘to hear doubts expressed as to the ability of 


private enterprise to protect life and property. 
Do we depend on the government for our food, 
clothes, shelter, information, and recreation ? 
How absurd it is to maintain that private en- 
terprise cannot give us protection against 
criminals! What can be more wasteful, in- 
efficient, and unintelligent than the manage- 
ment of the police system by government ? 
As for the courts, the ablest lawyers freely 
express the opinion that more is lost than 
gained by applying to them. Boards of trade 
have their own courts of arbitration and 
boycott the courts. What with routine, red 
tape, empty form, delay, stupidity, and blind 
devotion to precedent, justice is a very rare 
thing indeed in the courts. 

That Anarchy would not work well in the 





industrial realm Mr, Salter is led to believe } 


observing contemporary life and the results of fm Mr Sal 
the present struggle for existence. He sayg Mpined to t 
that Anarchy already exists to a considerable got Of A 
extent in industrial relations, and that it hay [pf izvas!o 
been found wanting where it has been tried, pentalism 
This is in response to my reminder that ther ificial a 
is plenty of restrictive legislation in the indy ity: This 


trial realm, and that existing conditions affonj roblems 
no test of Anarchy. bow that 
Now, in the first place, such liberty as exig,fimbat Anat 
in the industrial realm has proved of the greg. quity 10 
est value to the workmen. Whatever sins pent for 
capitalism has to answer for, it is not to be de.fmpolies of | 
nied that the lot of the masses is steadily im. p throw 
proving. The standard of living is higher, fMtis sig™ 
wages are rising; hours of labor are decreasing ve? alluc 
The poor are not growing poorer, although thjmeuly of p 
rich are growing richer at their expense. Evel GOVE" 
imperfect liberty has done much for the repeat, U 
“lower classes.” But it has not done all that Mgmea™s, fi 
justice requires, and the question is whether rggcedit a0 


gulation and interference would have done As long § 
more, and whether we must abandon liberty Jj prod 
now and resort to these in order to secure to tig Whetl 
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workmen all they are entitled to under justice, 
We assert and attempt to prove that the re- 
medies for the evils borne by labor are to be 
found in greater and fuller liberty, in the re- 
moval of those fundamental restrictions which 
place labor at an enormous disadvantage in the 
struggle with capital. And it is at this point 
that Mr. Salter utterly fails to grasp the real 
import of the economic position of Anarchism, 
It is idle to talk about the number of freedoms 
enjoyed by the laborer, and the number of 
freedoms denied to him. Everything depends 
on the kind rather than the amount of the re- 
strictions imposed on him. 7 the liberties 
denied to him are so essential and fundamental 
that, in their absence, those liberties which ar 
accorded him can do but little good, it is 
manifestly absurd to say that, since the lib- 
erties which he has have not done much for 
him, little can be expected from the others nov problen 
demanded in his behalf. It is this “xf ” whichfmeqalit; 











Mr. Salter must consider. I have contended One 
that the liberties withheld are far more im- 9° pr 
portant and fundamental than those granted, fac 
and that the results obtained under the imper- 

(r, Sa 


fect régime are no test at all of the powers ani i | 
benefits of perfect liberty. Whether I am initior 
right or wrong can be determined only in the ticle ni 
light of economic science, because the point il- He doe 
volved is an economic one. vhich 
What liberties does the laborer enjoy ? To ideas. 
move from place to place, to organize, to con- §™42 W 
tract in the open (but not free) market, to get me 
strike, etc. These things were all denied him JY 
not very long ago, historically speaking, but §™Y - 
now they are conceded. These liberties are n0 equali 
unimportant, but they are not fundamental. the - 
What, on the other hand, are the liberties de- buyin 








nied to him and all others in the industrial just f 
sphere ? The liberty to use natural media in Ht 
accordance with the principle of justice; the J" > 


liberty to exchange products and organize from 
credit ; the liberty to utter currency represent Mest 
ing all suitable commodities; the liberty to the in 
trade with foreigners, etc. The abolition of the t 
monopoly in these things would enable the Marv. 
laborer to command equitable terms and dis- 9" th 


pense with all governmental ‘ protection ” and jj "per 


and d 





regulation designed for his special benefit. 
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He is in- 


Mr. Salter, indeed, doubts this. 
ined to think that ‘‘ the evils of Anarchy ” 

sot of Anarchy, Mr. Salter, bnt of monopoly, 
¥jnvasion] are derivable, not from govern- 
ventalism, but from causes deeper-seated than 
jficial arrangements, such as natural inequal- 
y. This is not the place to discuss economic 
roblems in detail. My object was, and is, to 
jow that Mr. Salter was wrong in alleging 

hat Anarchy had failed to produce order and 
muity in industrial relations, and it is sufti- 

ent for this purpose to point to the mono- 
lies of land, credit, banking, and trade, and 
» throw the burden of proof upon Mr. Salter. 
I is significant that in his reply he does not 
wen allude to land and currency, and speaks 
uly of protective tariffs as undoubted survivals 
of governmentalism in the industrial realm. I 
peat, therefore, that Anarchy in industry 
neans, first of all, free trade in capital and 
«edit and an equitable system of land tenure. 
As long as these are lacking, the other liberties 
an produce extremely limited results. 

Whether, if we had complete industrial lib- 
erty, natural inequalities as to intellect and 
character and skill would breed evils calling for 
intervention is a question into which I do not 
propose to enter here, beyond making the gen- 
wal assertion that mere natural differences in 
ability and skill have never been proved to be 
polific sources of social evil. Monopoly, legal 
privilege, and legal inequalities have always 
and everywhere been the instruments whereby 
the few have exploited the many. It has never 
heen shown that poverty, misery, and invol- 
utary idleness have been caused by inequal- 
ities of income due to inequalities of ability. 

The problem is whether, if true industrial lib- 
aty existed, involving, as it does, access to 
natural media, an abundant and stable cur- 
rncy, and freedom of trade, poverty and in- 
voluntary idleness—not inequality of rewards— 
would continue to exist. If not, the ‘‘ labor 
problem ” would be solved, although absolute 
equality might not exist. 

One thing is certain: industrial liberty would 
not produce any injustice. Here, again, we 
ae face to face with the difficulty of agreeing 
sto the meaning and definition of justice. 

Mr, Salter admits that he failed to give a de- 
fnition of justice in his book, while in his ar- 
tide no attempt 1s made to supply the omission. 
He does not even tell us whether the definition 
which I imputed to him correctly represents his 
ideas. If, as he admits, it is not unjust for a 
man who does more work in a given time to 

get more pay, it is plain that natural inequal- 
ity cannot produce unjust results in his opinion 
my more than in mine. Yet, if justice is not 
equality, what becomes of the alleged duty on 
the part of brain to serve brawn, instead of 
buying it at the cheapest rate? It is not un- 
just for those who have organizing genius to 





ing by natural superiority, and take nothing 
from the inferior. It is certainly a piece of 
question-begging for Mr. Salter to assert that 
the inferior are forced by conditions to accept 
the terms of the superior as the alternative to 
starvation and death, for the contention is that, 
in the absence of monopoly and invasion, the 
superior would be forced, by the law of supply 
ind demand, to offer equitable terms, and that 
the inferior would be in a position to decline 


ise it for themselves, for they are simply profit- 


anything less than the full reward of their 
labor, the entire value of their contribution to 
the product. The position of the superior and 
inferior alike would be vastly changed under a 
condition of complete industrial liberty. 

As for my own conception of justice, it is true 
that I contented myself with affirmation and 
definition, and gave no argument. It was no 
part of my task to prove my conception of jus- 
tice. It is the Spencerian conception, and Mr. 
Salter can find a comprehensive treatment of 
the subject in ‘‘ Justice ” and other Spencerian 
works. I accept the Spencerian view of justice 
without qualification, and I supposed that Mr. 
Salter was familiar with it. It seems, however, 
that he is not, and a few words may be profit- 
ably added. 

Yes, equal freedom 7s synonymous with jus- 
tice, but industrial freedom alone is not iden- 
tical with justice, because there are other 
spheres in which equal freedom is equally es- 
sential. We might have equal freedom in in- 
dustry, and invasion in social, religious, and 
domestic relations. It was with this thought in 
mind that I observed that true liberty in the in- 
dustrial realm would necessarily result in econo- 
mie justice, meaning thereby that anything oc- 
curring in the industrial realm under equal free- 
dom would necessarily be just, because justice— 
equal freedom in all things—demands nothing 
in industry but equal freedom. 

Mr. Salter, however, thinks my definition of 
justice far from satisfactory. He declares that 
he can imagine two men perfectly free, yet 
one of them, because of a peculiar situation, 
able to strike an unjust bargain with the other. 
The trouble is that Mr. Salter again uses the 
word justice loosely and tries to prove that my 
definition is imperfect by rejecting it! It fol- 
lows as an obvious corollary from my defini- 
tion of justice that bargains struck under 
a condition of equal freedom are necessarily 
just. This, however, does not mean that they 
are necessarily always humane and generous, 
Under ordinary, normal conditions justice 
doubtless coincides with the demand of the 
higher sentiments, but under exceptional cir- 
cumstances a perfectly just act may be ungen- 
erous and even revolting. Mr. Salter should 
distinguish between justice and beneticence. 
Just contracts may involve serious hardships, 
but it is always safer to follow the general prin- 
ciple and enforce them, if such enforcement is 
not voluntarily waived. 

But would you enforce the contract between 
the drowning man and his heartless rescuer ? 
Mr. Salter will ask. In all probability not, for 
such a contract could hardly be a just one. 
True, the rescuer does not use any force, nor is 
he responsible for the accident, but there are 
other circumstances which vitiate contracts. 
Thus the promissor must be sane and in full 
possession of his faculties, —fit mentally to enter 
into a contract. It will hardly be contended 
that a drowning man is fit to make a contract. 
He is not in a position to deliberate and haggle 
and balance advantages and disadvantages. 
Usually he is frantic, desperate, ‘‘ emotionally 
insane,” and utterly incapable of reflection. 
That, at least, would be the verdict of any in- 
telligent jury, and such a contract as Mr. Salter 
supposes would not be enforced. 

Mr. Salter avers that much of what is going 





on in the industrial world to-day is on a par 





with his extreme illustration. This is hardly 
accurate, but, even if it should be admitted, 
nothing more would follow than that under the 
denials of important industrial liberties men 
are forced to make unjust contracts. That is 
precisely what Anarchists assert. Because 
equal freedom does not exist in the industrial 
sphere, no contract is really just. There is al- 
ways force, invasion, artificial inequality behind 
it. But, if equal freedom prevailed, cases of 
hardship would be extremely rare, and they 
would result from accident and misfortune,— 
things that have nothing to do with the ques- 
tion of justice between man and man. Equal- 
ity of opportunity and equality of liberty be- 
ing given, the free play of supply and demand 
would result in fair and equitable bargains. 

In his concluding paragraph Mr. Salter 
charges that I have some confusion about his 
use of the social organism. This I venture to 
meet by a general and emphatic denial. Mr. 
Salter, it is true, has attempted to give us his 
definition of society, and it is a definition which 
all Anarchists and Spencerians unhesitatingly 
accept. But, when he asserts that society has 
rights and duties of its own, and that the 
Spencerian conception of the social organism is 
‘*imperfect,” because Spencer denies the ethical 
right of the majority to govern the minority, 
he implicitly advances a different and peculiar 
definition of society. 

Mr. Salter does not detect any inconsistency 
between the argument from the social organ- 
ism and the admission that all our preposses- 
sions are in favor of non-interference. But 
why is liberty always a good in itself, and re- 
straint always an evil in itself? Why, if so- 
ciety is an organism and has the right to inter- 
fere, should an attempt at interference provoke 
resentment and require special justification ? 

It ought, I repeat, to appear to every member 
of society as the most natural thing in the 
world for society to discharge its duty and en- 
force its right. If it does not, it can only be 
because of the general and profound feeling 
that any interference not necessitated by actual 
aggression is impertinent and wrong. If this 
feeling were reinforced by clear ideas of the 
nature of aggression, we should have a réyime 
of equal freedom; in the absence of such ideas 
we have a thousand and one governmental in- 
vasions that affect society disastrously, but 
there remains the significant fact that men 
will not submit to restraint unless its urgency 
is clearly shown to them. 

There were a number of minor criticisms in 
my review with which Mr.- Salter has not dealt, 
but it is not necessary to bring them up again. 
The main points at issue have now been cov- 
ered. I conclude by thanking Mr, Salter for 
his fairness and courtesy as well as for his gen- 
erous personal references. Vi ®, 

p. s.—In my discussion with Mr. Salter I 
have naturally reasoned from the premises or 
postulates of evolutionary ethics, which I ac- 
cept without reservation. Mr. Tucker’s ethical 
views are radically different from mlne, and, 
when he says that my ethics are in my way, he 
implies that no successful answer to Mr, Sal- 
ter’s criticisms upon Anarchism can be made 
except from the egoistic point of view. I 
cannot reconcile egoistic doctrines and ter- 





minology with Darwinian and Spencerian bio- 
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logy, and must continue to defend my political 
philosophy with such weapons as my ethics 
enable me to wield. If it is possible to make a 
different and stronger answer to Mr. Salter 
from the same point of view as mine, I should 
like to see the attempt made. Mr. Salter 
doubtless realizes that I do not represent ego- 
ism, and that Mr. Tucker’s method of meeting 
his objections would be essentially dissimilar to 
mine in some respects. To undertake to deal 
with the charge of inconsistency which Mr. 
Tucker has brought against me would involve 
a reopening of our old ethical controversy,— 
something which I deem inopportune at pres- 
ent. It was Mr. Tucker who requested me to 
review Mr. Salter’s book, and, if there has 
been any ‘‘ trouble,” he knows that I could not 
have averted it. Our codperation is rendered 
possible by our agreement to work for the 
same object in different ways. We are doing 
very well, indeed, I think, in view of the fun- 
damental character of our differences, 


Mr. Yarros and |. 

I agree with Mr. Yarros that he and I co- 
operate famously, considering that we disagree 
so vitally. I go further, and say that the suc- 
cess of this codperation is due in a much 
greater degree to his own forbearance than to 
any of which I can boast. But Mr. Yarros is 
well aware that his position admits forbearance 
where mine does not. He is responsible only 
for his own utterances; I am responsible for 
the editorial columns of Liberty, which con- 
tain his utterances and mine. Consequently 
he does not feel it necessary to correct me, 
even though he thinks me in the wrong; 
whereas I am compelled to correct him whenever 
circumstances make it necessary to admit to the 
editorial columns the errors which he sometimes 
intermingles with his truths. If I should not 
do so, the unity of Liberty’s teaching would 
be impaired. And I am sure that no man 
more decidedly approves me in this course than 
does Mr. Yarros, for he is not one of those 
flabby persons who believe that an editorial 
policy gains in force by inconsistency. In fact, 
I may here supplement his information to the 
public that it was at my suggestion that he re- 
viewed Mr. Salter’s book with the further in- 
formation that it was at his suggestion that I 
printed my disclaimer regarding those portions 
of his answer to Mr. Salter with which I could 
not agree. In entering this disclaimer I by 
no means implied that Mr. Yarros’s answer to 
Mr. Salter is a failure as a whole. I consider it 
eminently successful at many points,—yes, at 
most points; it fails only at the two or three 
points where, as I have said, Mr. Yarros’s so- 
called ‘‘ evolutionary ethics ” get in his way. 

One of these instances of failure is to be 
found in the present issue, in the manner in 
which Mr. Yarros deals with Mr. Salter’s pro- 
blem of the drowning man who accepts ruinously 
harsh terms in order to have his life saved. 
Those terrible ethics which have subjugated 
Mr. Yarros compel his adherence to the position 
that justice is always expedient. Now, his 
common sense tells him that it would be clearly 
inexpedient to enforce this drowning man’s 
contract. So he is under the necessity of 
showing either that the contract is unjust, or 
else that there is no real contract. But he has 
already declared that a contract made under 


conditions of equal freedom is necessarily just, 
and, as the conditions in this hypothetical case 
are precisely those of equal freedom, he is 
obliged to resort to the extremely weak plea 
that the drowning man’s voluntarily-given con- 
sent is not a contract, because a drowning man 
is emotionally insane, and therefore not one of 
those sovereign individuals who alone can make 
a contract. 

Certainly the sanity of the drowning man is 
to be tested solely by his conduct. Now, will 
Mr. Yarros claim for a moment that the 
drowning man’s decision, for instance, to give 
up all his property in order to save his life is 
an insane decision ? Will he claim that the 
sane course is to refuse the rescuer’s terms, and 
drown in consequence ? Such a claim would go 
farther, in any court, to establish Mr. Yarros’s 
insanity than that of the drowning man. Will 
Mr. Yarros declare that a sane man, having 
hours of time for reflection and deliberation 
and haggling, but confronted nevertheless by 
an alternative as absolute and as serious as that 
which confronts the drowning man, would 
finally adopt any other course than that which 
the drowning man is supposed to adopt ? Surely 
not. Yet, unless he so declares, Mr. Salter, 
with his drowning man, has him on the hip, 
and his ethics are found wanting. 

The true answer to Mr. Salter is that there is 
no obligation upon outsiders to enforce any 
contract, even though it be just, and that, 
when ‘individuals associate themselves for de- 
“fensive purposes, they will decide at the start 
what classes of just contracts it is advisable to 
enforce. And men who are not afflicted with 
‘* evolutionary ethics,” and who know that 
there are occasions when justice is not the 
supreme consideration, will decline to enforce 
the just contract of the drowning man.* 

In exposing such an error as that into which 
Mr. Yarros here falls, my purpose is not to chide 
him, or to reopen our ethical controversy, or to 
depreciate the invaluable codperation which he 
gives me, but simply to protect myself as a 
teacher of rational politics. 2. 


A Great Chance Lost. 


The news has just reached me of the death of 
Mr. Herman Royer of San Francisco, although 
it occurred as long ago as last December. For 
ten years or more Mr. Royer had been a reader 
and strong supporter of Liberty. One of the 
early converts of Henry George to the Single 
Tax philosophy, he was slowly but surely rid 
' of it, after a long mental struggle, by a close 
study of Liberty’s teachings. When I met him 
for the first and only time,—in 1887, I think, 
when he was at the east on business,—he was 
still a Single Taxer, defending his view with 
all the keenness of a strong intellect and all the 
persistence of an extraordinarily severe and 
determined nature. He was not a man easily 
to be turned, and it was a long time after his 
departure from the east before Anarchy finally 
won him. Tall, straight, and unbending 





* T am reminded here of an incident that occurred at a little din- 
ner given to Mr. Yarros by two or three friends on the eve of his 
departure from New York for Chicago. Mr. Yarros rarely lets fifteen 
minutes pass without a mention of ethics, and at this dinner the 
word dropped from his lips before we were through with the fish. 

‘* Say, Yarros,”’ exclaimed one of his intimates, ‘‘ you needn’t pack 
that word; don’t burden yourself with it; just leave that behind.” 
The laugh went round the table, but the sensible advice was un 





heeded. The word went to Chicago all the same. 
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physically, his mental make-up was in harmony 


with his exterior. He seemed a man of iron, 
Yet to those who knew him best there were 
great depths of feeling beneath his stern ex. 
terior. In San Francisco his was a marked jp. 
dividuality. He was a well-known and mod. 
erately well-to-do inventor and manufacturer, 
and was honored for. his high integrity and 
delicate scruple by all who had dealings with 
him. And he did not conceal his opinions, ~ 
Wherever he went he made the cause of An- 
archism felt and respected, and, though not ap 
open-handed man, he did not a little in the 
distribution of Anarchistic literature. Eyen 
under ordinary circumstances the loss of such q 
man to the cause we should have to deeply 
deplore. 

But the startling fact that I am now to dis. 
close regarding the man whose untimely taking. 
off is here chronicled may well make one pon- 
der sadly over the ironies of fate. Neither a 
father or a husband, Mr. Royer had no im- 
mediate family. His nearest relative is a mil- 
The estate which he leaves 
is estimated at forty or fifty thousand dollars, 
exclusive of legal judgments which he had 
secured in his favor that may double or treble 
its value. Sixteen years ago he made a will. 
At that time a German Freethinker of the Kar 
Heinzen school, and. as such, believing the 
study of political and social questions to be use. 
ful, though (so far as I know) having then no 
pronounced economic convictions, he be- 
queathed his entire property, with the excep- 
tion of two or three thousand dollars allotted to 
distant relatives in Germany (since deceased), 
to the University of the State of California for 
the foundation of a chair of political economy. 
At the time of his sudden death from heart 
failure last December, this will was found, and 
now stands as his last testament. But I am 
informed by his two most intimate friends and 
Anarchistic comrades, Mr. Thomas F. 
Hagerty, an inventor of high repute, and Mr. 
George Cumming, president of the San Fran- 
cisco Mechanics’ Institute, that they know, from 
earnest conversations held with Mr. Royer dur. 
ing the months preceding his death, that it was 
his serious and settled intention to destroy the 
will of sixteen years ago, and to substitute for 
it another bequeathing his entire property to mé 
Jor the propagation of Anarchism. And now, 
instead, through his careless procrastination, 
prompted perhaps by confidence in his health, 
that property goes to the State of California, 
an institution in which Mr. Royer had lost all 
belief, to be expended in the teaching of ideas 
precisely contrary to those which he held, the 
will being executed by men who were his 
friends when he appointed them his executors, 
but whose friendship he had lost because of his 
radical opinions! — 

Think of it, my friends and comrades! 
The income from this property would have it- 
sured the propagation of Anarchism steadily 
and successfully, and now this opportunity is 
lost forever. It is a fact discouraging to cot- 
template. When Charles O’Conor, the con- 


lionaire brother. 


ceded head of the American bar and one of the 
earliest of Liberty’s subscribers, died a bacheldf 
and left his millions to comparatively distant 
relatives not in sympathy with his cherished 
views, I could only wonder and regret, espe- 
cially when I learned later that the works of 
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Proudhon, Liberty, and other publications of 
mine were favorites in his library, which he re- 
quired his secretary to read aloud to him by the 
hour as he paced up and down the rooms of his 
Nantucket residence. I have been able to ex- 
plain this only by the spirit of pessimism which 
perhaps characterized the veteran in his de- 
dining years, after witnessing the disinclination 
of others to see the truth which he had so 

long taught. But tenfold more disheartening 
than Mr. O’Conor’s course, almost sickening in 
fact, is this accident that has now occurred, 

in which the best intentions have been thwarted 
by the reckless imprudence of a man who, in all 
other matters, was the personification of method 
and precision. 

I make this fact public chiefly as a warning 
to others. Liberty has other earnest friends 
who are among the more fortunate in this 
world, and some of these may harbor intentions 
of endowing the cause of Anarchism. If so, I 
urge them to profit by Mr. Royer’s mistake, 
and to see to it at once that the necessary steps 
are taken to secure the fulfilment of their de- 
sire. Let no one imagine that I am seeking to 
be made the depositary of such a trust. That 
isa matter for the testator to consider. But, 
whatever his decision as to the best manner of 
safeguarding his bequest, he should act 
promptly. It would be unwise to establish by 
will a fund for the avowed purpose of aiding 
Anarchism or abolishing government. Such a 
will might be broken in the courts. But no 
objection could be made to a trust fund to be | 
used in teaching and helpirg to realize equal 
liberty, and an Anarchistic interpretation of 
these words could be secured by naming as 
trustees three persons known to the testator to 
be plumb-line Anarchists, and giving them 
power to fill any vacancy in the trusteeship. 

A word to the wise is sufficient. With even 
moderate means at its disposal the cause of An- 
archism would develop wonderfully. Will it 
ever find its millionaire ? t. 


Single Taxers and Their Plans. 


In the last issue of Liberty Mr. Bolton Hall 
expressed the opinion that I am increasingly 
worried as to the Single Tax, basing his judg- 
ment on the amount of space that I give to its 
consideration. These Single Taxers are curi- 
ous creatures, and deuced hard to satisfy. If I 
don’t notice them, they charge me with all 
sorts of unfairness and a disposition to wilfully 
ignore the truth. A Minnesota Single Tax or- 
gan has made this charge within a month. On 
the other hand, if I consider them at length, 
they sneer that I am worried about them. 

Well, Mr. Hall, you are right. I am wor- 
tied as to the Single Tax,—not ‘‘ increasingly,” 
but worried to the extent that I have been ever 
since ‘¢ Progress and Poverty ” made its ap- 
pearance. Whenever an intelligent man an- 
nounces a purpose to tyrannize by force over 
peaceable folk, it worries me. And it espe- 
cially worries me when a dishonest man like 
Henry George uses the pull of hypocritical 
piety, and an honest man like G. F. Stephens 
uses the pull of high moral appeal, to induce 
others to join them in their criminal effort to 
forcibly take from men the products of their 
labor. Every form of authority worries me, 
every attempt at authority worries me. State 





Socialism worries me, Prohibition worries me, 
Comstockism worries me, the custom houses 
worry me, the banking monopoly worries me, 
landlordism worries me, and the Single Tax 
worries me, Do you suppose for a moment, 
Mr. Hall, that, if these things did not worry 
me, I should be publishing Liberty ? Why, 
my good sir, I am bending all my energies to 
the thwarting of you and all others who pro- 
pose, from whatever sincere and generous 
motives, to enforce their will upon non-invasive 
people. You worry me; indeed you do, I 
wish most heartily that you would let me and 
other peaceable people alone, abandon your 
menacing attitude toward our property, and 
quit worrying us, so that we might go about 
our business. 

So much for the charge of worry, which Mr. 
Hall used as an introduction to a complaint 
against me for printing, and against Mr. Yarros 
for writing, an article containing the following 
passages: (1) ‘* Wherever it is profitable to 
improve land, it is generally improved without 
the compulsion of the Single Tax”; (2) ‘* How 
would the Single Tax help labor in England, 
Scotland, Ireland, Germany, Italy, and France ? 
There is no land speculation in those countries 
worth mentioning.” With Mr. Hall’s objec- 
tions to these passages I do not propose to 
deal elaborately; perhaps Mr. Yarros will do so 
later. But, in vindication of myself, I may 
say that to point out vacant lots does not over- 
throw Mr. Yarros’s statement that generally that 
land is improved which it is profitable to im- 
prove, and that to point to instances of land 
speculation in European countries does not 
overthrow Mr.-Yarros’s other statement that 
land speculation in Europe is so much less fre- 
quent than in newer countries that it is not 
worth mentioning. The comparative and 
qualified statements of Mr. Yarros are construed 
by Mr. Hall into positive and sweeping ones, 
and then criticised as such. Mr. Yarros’s 
claims amount simply to this,—that land spec- 
ulation is an overrated evil even in this coun- 
try, and that in older countries, where the land 
question is much more serious than here, spec- 
ulation in land is so small an element in the 
problem that it may be neglected. Mr. Hall’s 
surprise that I should print such statements is 
paralleled by my surprise at his hasty and care- 
less reading of them. 

It appears further from Mr. Hall’s letter that 
the Single Taxers propose first to capture Dela- 
ware, and then to capture the Anarchists. 

Like the theatrical manager who prefers to test 
his new play in a country town before making 
a venture in the city, the Single Taxers will 
begin by ‘‘ trying it on a dog.” If they suc- 
ceed with the dog, then they will accept our 
challenge. Our chances for a fight would be 
very bad, were it not that the dog, instead of 
giving bark for bark, is snapping at the Single 
Taxers’ heels. If Delaware continues to send 
Single Taxers to the lock-up, there is a bare 
chance that Delaware will be captured through 
its own stupidity, and then the Anarchists’ 
innings will begin. In view of Mr. Hall’s 
honest admission that the Single Taxers are less 
intelligent than the Anarchists, the promised 
attempt of the less to swallow the greater is in- 
dicative of more valor than discretion. It is 
one thing for the less to worry the greater; it 
is quite another to swallow it. =, 





Newspaper reporters and correspondents have 
an eye for the picturesque and sensational, 
and their most graphic descriptions have to be 
taken with considerable salt. The Milwaukee 
boycott, instituted by the street-car strikers, 
has been described as the most thorough, ef- 
fective, and keen ever known in the United 
States. 
were said to have joined it, through either fear 
or sympathy. The stories that have been told 
of the spread and operation of the boycott are 


All business men and professional men 


simply marvellous. Of course, the press, with 
its usual stupidity, has been denouncing the 
boycott as un-American and vicious, and calling 
It has been 
contradicting itself with the most amusing 


upon the law to put an end to it. 
unconsciousness. One sentence would say 

that the entire city was involved, and that the 
population was so friendly to the strikers that it 
was actually enthusiastic over the great work 
of the boycott and eager to do its utmost to 
make it a memorable success. The next sen- 
tence would say that the whole city is held by 
the throat by the thousand strikers, and that 
nothing but terrorism forces the general public 
to obey the mandate of the malicious con- 
spirators. As if a thousand strikers could com- 
pel, by any threats whatever, a city like Mil- 
waukee to maintain a boycott unparalleled in 
its completeness and effectiveness! It is idle to 
expect the ordinary newspaper scribbler to 
reason logically about boycotting, when even 
judges and lawyers assert that it is as criminal as 
any malicious conspiracy to injure an individual 
by aggressive acts. 


There is considerable talk in England about 
The 
Tories pronounce it dead, because it has no re- 
cognized leaders and no well-defined principles. 
But how about their own party? The pos- 
session of the offices gives them the sole ad- 
vantage they have over the Liberals, Their 
foreign policy is absolutely discredited, while 
their domestic programme is nothing but an 
effort to hold the farmer and labor vote by 

‘* reform ” legislation of a collectivist character. 
What large, inspiring issue is there to-day in 
English politics ? The real struggle is between 
the collectivists and the individualists, but 
neither of the old parties is in condition to take 
an active part in it. 


the demoralization of the Liberal party. 


The death of Dr. M. E. Lazarus, whose 
numerous articles over the signature of ‘‘ Edge- 
worth ” will be remembered by readers of Lib- 
erty’s earlier volumes, removes a very re- 
markable man, and ends an almost wasted life. 
Had he not been so crazed with suspicion that 
it was impossible for him to have the slightest 
confidence in any human being, his marvellous 
intelligence and attainments might have given 
him great influence as a political and economic 
teacher. As it was, he died, so to speak, in the 
desert, where he had relapsed into a condition 
bordering on barbarism. 


The two letters from Alexander Horr attack- 
ing occupancy and use as a basis of land 
tenure, printed on another page, have been in 
this office some time. They were not sent to- 
gether, but it has been my intention to print 
them together and answer them in a single ar- 
ticle. Pressure of other matter compels me to 
postpone my answer till the next issue. 
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Mr. Tandy’s “ Voluntary Socialism.” 


It seems incredible to one who sits as I am sitting 
that there should be a ‘“‘ social question ” agitating the 
minds of men not three degrees away on the surface of 
the globe. 

I am sitting in a hunting-cabin close to the shore of 
an Adirondack lake. My right hand is roasted by a 
big wood-fire in a stone-chimney; my left is chilled 
by the damp air from the open door. It is necessary 
that the door should stay open, for the fireplace 
smokes, and, if the door were shut, the room would be 
uninhabitable; as it is, it makes thé eyes smart so that 
writing is difficult. 

We have just had a visit from a neighbor, the only 
neighbor within two miles, a typical Uncle Sam with 
hollow cheeks, aquiline nose, and goatee beard. He 
came to greet our arrival,—for we had known him in 
the past years,—and to tell us how his twenty-year-old 
son had just got a job at twenty dollars a month and 
board, ‘‘and a pile o’ money that is, yes, a pile o’ 
money.” As he sat ‘‘ visiting,” mingling his very de- 
liberate remarks with strangely incongruous bursts of 
rural laughter, his daughter, about seventeen, strolled 
diffidently in, she too to welcome us. ‘‘She had ‘hired 
out” in a town twenty miles away, was at home for 
a day or two only, and would go again, for months at 
a time, to her kitchen. 

But what has all this to do with Mr. Tandy’s book ? 

This,—that it brings home to my mind most forcibly 
the general sentiment that I felt after reading it. 

It is a difficult matter to criticise such a book. In 
general, it is a good—a very good—solution of the 
problem. The problem is this: to present a few 
large, new, broad ideas, constituting an organic 
group, to an audience which, if it grasp them at all, is 
sure to resort to questionings of the most minute 
details. 

The danger is that the perspective will be lost,— 
that, in the attempt to bring out the small objects in 
the distance, the larger grouping of the foreground 
will be obscured. 

If the book had been intended for a tract to awaken 
thought chiefly, it is to be feared that such would 
have been the effect; but, as it is probably addressed 
to those who are already awake and have, perhaps, al- 
ready formed other opinions, and who therefore will 
read with a critical, not a docile, mind, the elaboration 
of the background was doubtless unavoidable. 

The subjects of land, money, currency, special 
privileges, government, egoism, and the allied topics 
familiar to the readers of Liberty are taken up, one by 
one, and are treated in a very clear and satisfactory 
way, the only general fault that I could find being, as 
I have said, that the sense of the proportionate im- 
portance of the topics is not quite as well preserved as 
might be wished. 

Nevertheless the book is an admirable one for 
bringing the idea of freedom to the unconverted 
mind. 

The important question of a money-standard Mr. 
Tandy—very wisely, I think—avoids, urging that 
only under freedom can the bést standard be deter- 
mined by experiment. Theoretically, no doubt, all 
measures of value continually fluctuate, as do all mea- 
sures of other things; the main difference is that in 
measures of length, for instance, the conditions are so 
simple that we can easily prescribe them, and say that 
a certain brass rod, at a certain temperature, and 
with certain barometrical and electrical conditions, 
shall be a yard; while, in measures of value, the con- 
ditions of production, invention, demand, distribution, 
and so on, are so various, so complicated, that we can- 
not prescribe just the state of affairs under which any 
given commodity shall be taken as a measure. Yet 
withal such a combination of values as shall more 
closely approach an unvarying value would be as truly 
material as the combined brass and iron rods with 
which the most perfect pendulums are constructed. 

But this is aside: the main point which I should 
like to see worked up a little more in the next edition 
is the very important fact, in connection with evolu- 
tion and the survival of the fittest, that with the be- 
ginning of society, properly so called, the intense 
competition of individual with individual, permitting 
the survival of but one perfect type, ceases; and the 
possibility begins of several different types surviving 
and prospering better than could a single type alone; 





so that the strong man will then be better off for the 
weak man and the weak for the strong, the clever for 
the stupid and the stupid for the clever. This, in- 
deed, is what society means. As long as all the beasts 
of a community do the same thing, we call it a herd, 
not a society; but, when some ants are fighters, some 
workers, and some have still other functions, we re- 
cognize the true society. 

So with primitive man. While all are hunters or 
fishers, the social development is least. When the 
lame man becomes an arrow-maker, society takes a 
step in development. 

The highest society is that in which there is the 
greatest number of functions, requiring the greatest 
variety of types of man to fulfil them, and the least 
possible sacrifice of life for lack of a suitable function. 

That is one reason why the military rule of the past 
is felt to be incompatible with the further differentia- 
tion of an industrial development. 

In such a society, moreover, difference of capacity 
and corresponding difference of function imply, not 
greatly varying, but substantially equal, rewards to 
labor. Upon this Proudhon dwells, and to satisfy this 
instinct the Communist- Anarchists insist upon putting 
equality before liberty; not seeing, as the men of 1793 
saw, that equality follows liberty. 

And this brings me back to where I started with the 
old backwoods farmer and his daughter. Equality 
follows liberty, and fraternity follows equality. 

Here, where the oppressions that deny liberty are 
least felt, men are substantially equal. The ‘ hiring- 
out” girl may not be relegated to the kitchen, and 
expected to stand while her employer lectures her. 
She, too, is a man and brother; she will come in 
and expect a chair to be offered, and a grasp of the 
hand and a warm word, You may hire her services, 
but not her subserviency. Her brother, at twenty dol- 
lars a month, though he esteems it ‘‘a pile o’ money,” 
is not to be clad in rows of brass buttons, or expected 
to make a dash at his hat with his forefinger every 
time he speaks to you. He would starve first. 

And here the houses stand unlocked, but no de- 
predators trespass. An unoccupied house may be 
used by a belated traveller, but everything is safe in 
his hand. 

People talk of the impossibility of such an Arcadian 
state for hundreds of years, forgetting that through 
the greater part of the country it exists now. 

So strongly does the desire for fraternity appeal 
to the hearts of men that it seems to me most im- 
portant, however clearly and coldly we preach liberty, 
that we should never forget that, after all, it is but a 
means to an end, and that it is to gratify our desires 
for fraternity and equality that we desire liberty. 

JOHN BEVERLEY Rosrnson. 


Rights in the Land. 
To the Editor of Liberty: 

The discussion of the land question carried on some 
time ago by you and Mr. Yarros is, to say the least, 
interesting to one up a tree. Still, I cannot see that 
either you or Mr. Yarros has disposed of the question 
as to whether men have an equal right to the use of 
the earth, either from your point of view as a matter 
of expediency, or from Mr. Yarros’s position of ab- 
solute ethics. 

‘In No. 307 of Liberty you say: ‘‘The contract to 
observe and enforce equal freedom is, in Liberty’s 
eyes, simply an expedient adopted in consequence of 
the discovery that such observance and enforcement 
is the best, nay, the only means by which men can 
steadily and securely and harmoniously avail themselves 
of the highest advantages of life.” [Italics mine. ] 

Your purpose was, as I understand, to show (1) that 
the equal right to the use of the earth is a corollary of 
the law of equal freedom; and (2) that the principle 
of equal freedom is not a law at all. You have proven 
to my entire satisfaction the second proposition; but 
that does not dispose of the question of the equal 
right to the use of the earth. If it is found expedient 
to enforce equal rights in other things, why not in the 
matter of land? Without the right to use land, the 
enforcement of equal liberty in all other matters would 
be worse than mere patchwork; it would be the en- 


| slavement of the masses of the people in perpetuity. 


They could not emancipate themselves as long as they 
recognized the spurious rights of land-owners. 
My contention is not vitiated by your disclaimer that 





i 
‘in special cases and under abnormal circumstances” 
liberty may be disregarded without invalidating the 
truth of the general principle, for you do not claim 
that the question of land tenure is ‘‘ special ” or “gh. 
normal,” Under the Single Tax régime a few unim. 
portant cases might have to be considered as specia] 
or even abnormal, but this would occur in most other 
departments of societary functions. 

If the foregoing reasoning is correct, there is no 
room for the ‘‘ occupancy-and-use ” theory, whatever 
that may mean. I have often seen the phrase in 
Liberty, but it was usually used in so loose a way 
that in my opinion it has not risen to the dignity of 
respectable empiricism. I have never seen an explany 
tion, or even a definition, of ‘‘ use and occupancy ” jy 
regard to land. It has always seemed to me one of 
those pleasantly indefinite magical wands, with which 
inconvenient difficulties are disposed of with a wave 
of the pen. Liberty would oblige a large contingent 
by discussing the question fully. 

Now a word in regard to the statement of Mr. Yar. 
ros in No. 310 that he is ‘‘ free to admit that the taxa. 
tion of economic rent for general public ends, if 
voluntarily agreed to, would be a more perfect arrange. 
ment in some respects, but the use of force to bring it 
about would be extremely unwise.” This is not quite 
clear; it may mean the use of force in the initiation of 
the Single Tax, or in ‘‘ special” and ‘‘ abnormal ” 
cases. I take it to refer to the latter. The manner of 
determining what the economic rent amounts to is 
purely voluntary, or what amounts to the same thing 
—automatic. If equal rights to the use of the earth 
be granted (whether from principle or laws cuts no 
figure), then all men have a right to collect rent from 
those who use better than free land, because each indivi 
dual would collect such rent himself, if he had the power; 
failing in this, a contract is entered into, tacitly or 
formally, for the purpose of collecting rent. There is 
no more difficulty in forming a contract like this than 
one to maintain ‘‘ occupancy and use,” for the evident 
reason that a decided minority would hold the most 
valuable land under the ‘‘ occupancy-and-use” land 
tenure, which is at best only a second-cousin remove 
from the eternal cry of restricting ‘‘aliens”’ from hold- 
ing land. ALEX. Horr. 


Systems of Land Tenure. 
To the Editor of Liberty: 

The mere fact that there exists a land question may 
be taken as prima facie evidence that the prevailing 
system of private ownership of land, based on fraud or 
conquest, is to be rejected. Four systems of land 
tenure are advocated with more or less vigor: 

(a) Cultivation in common, with division of product. 

(0) Periodical division of land. 

(c) Occupancy and use,—the system Liberty 
champions. 

(d) Private possession, subject to a tax sufficient to 
absorb economic rent. 

The objections to theories (a) and (0), in an advanced 
state of civilization under conditions of freedom, are 
so obvious that it would be a waste of time to recount 
them. The two systems that deserve the most careful 
consideration are the ‘‘ occupancy-and-use” theory 
and the ‘‘Single Tax ” theory. 

I need not dwell on the difficulties involved in 
maintaining the most precarious form of occupancy 
and use. Its most able advocates fully appreciate 
these objections, and they rest their hopes on the un- 
certain and dilatory decisions of juries selected from 
the registered, or tax-paying, inhabitants of the com- 
munity. If we keep in mind that it is “feeling” that 
determines the destinies of the human race, the ques- 
tion arises: will not the decisions of juries be deter- 
mined mainly, if not wholly, by the tax-paying 
class. If such should be the case, the proposition re- 
solves itself into a question of taxation: who will pay 
the taxes, when the revenues of the ‘*‘ administration” 
depend on voluntary contributions ? 

Individuals will locate where they think they can 
get the most advantages with the least effort; which 
is only a particular application of the general law that 
‘*man will seek to satisfy his desires with the least 
exertion.” Each land-owner will do all he can to in- 


duce people to live on his land. Whatever will in- 
-crease the benefits obtainable in any location will 
draw more people, and each addition of population 
will increase the desirability of the locality. The land 
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{bat possesses the greatest advantages in fertility, 
richness in minerals, proximity to harbors, or any 

otber decided superiority would deserve and obtain the 
largest amount of improvement. It is evident that 
gone but land-owners could be induced to pay taxes, 
wr all the benefits from the proper expenditure of such 
ares would go to increase land values. Non-land- 
owning individuals may occasionally insist on paying 
taxes, but this would only add that much to their net 
expenses, and such policy would be abandoned sooner 
or later, for their non-tax-paying competitors would 
have that much advantage in the open market. Some 
may hastily decide that, if the above reasoning is cor- 
rect, Voluntary taxation would result in the applica- 
tion of the Single Tax without a resort to force. At 
frst sight it does look like the ‘‘Single Tax limited,” 
but that the resemblance is illusory may be noticed 

by observing this essential difference: the ‘“‘ Single 
faxer limited,” while not insisting, is prepared at all 
times to take a larger and larger portion of economic 
rent as occasion arises. In fact, his difficulty consists 
in being eternally tormented by the fear that by some 
chance he may take more than the actual economic 
rent. Of course the fear is absurd, when the effect of 
competition is taken into consideration. As civiliza- 
tion advances; as the sciences, the arts, and inven- 
tions more fully develop; as skill, enterprise, and 
ability become more general,—so will the value of 

land increase and more or less keep pace with this ad- 
vance. Under ‘*‘ occupancy and use” ail these ad- 
vantages would go to land-owners and land-owners 
oly. The correctness of the essentials of the fore- 
going reasoning will hardly be questioned; they may 
be considered as household truisms; but, if they are 
granted, we are forced to the surprising, yet logical, 
conclusion that the laborer, under the végime of ‘‘ oc- 
cupancy and use,” instead of being secured in the 
control of ‘‘ self and the results of self-exertion,” 
vould obtain a smaller and smaller portion of his 
product as he became more skilful and more enter- 
prising, and as he is born in a more advanced state of 
civilization. 

Now that I have shown that ‘‘ occupancy and use” 
asa system of land tenure under conditions of free- 
dom is untenable, it may be worth while to consider 
the only objection, urged with any force, against the 
Single Tax from a libertarian standpoint. 

If all men are entitled to equal freedom, then all 
men are entitled to equal freedom to use the earth; 
itis physically impossible for each man to occupy the 
whole globe at the same time. But all men’s equal 
freedom may be maintained by each man collecting 
rent from those that occupy valuable land. Those 
that occupy valuable land have the option of paying 
rent or occupying valueless sites; a gold mine is dis- 
covered under the shanty of one of these moving 
spirits; he has to pay rent or vacate again. The lib- 
etarian will probably enter a demurrer that he is not 
responsible for the existence of gold beneath his 
habitation, and why should he be compelled to incom- 
mode himself ? The answer is simple and complete. 
Equal freedom is to be maintained, or not. If the 
choice is made for equal freedom, then changes due 
to social growth which are just as inevitable as any 
other phenomena of nature must be submitted to. 

He who enjoys the advantage of equal freedom is 
secured in his ‘‘ freedom to control self and the results 
of self-exertion,” but is not protected from the inevita- 
ble effects of the operations of nature. 

cy ALEX. Horr. 


Anarchist Letter-Writing Corps. 


The Secretary wants every reader of Liberty to send 
fo his name for enrolment. Those who do so thereby 
pledge themselves to write, when possible, a letter 
every fortnight, on Anarchism or kindred subjects, to 
the ‘target ” assigned in Liberty for that fortnight, 
and to notify the secretary promptly in case of any 
failure to write to a target (which it is hoped will not 
often occur), or in case of temporary or permanent 
Withdrawal from the work of the Corps. All, 
whether members or not, are asked to lose no oppor- 
tunity of informing the secretary of suitable targets. 
Address, STEPHEN T. BytneTon, East Hardwick, Vt. 


Please note change of secretary’s address. 

Members should remember that they are in no way 
whatever bound to follow my directions in writing to 
targets. I usually give brief suggestions of possible 
lines of attack, because I have been requested to do so 


in order to make members’ work easier. But no 
member is in any case bound to pay any attention 

to these hints. On the contrary, if ideas for the letter 
have suggested themselves to you independently of 
my advice, these will probably be the best material 
for your letter. Neither are you bound to write on 
the particular subject for the sake of which I named 
that target—not even when I especially request that 
letters be confined to a given subject; though, of 
course, when I make such a request, I advise you to 
conform to it, unless your reasons for not doing so are 
very strong. 

When I asked members to write commendatory re- 
views of ‘‘ Mutual Banking ” and send them to Com- 
rade Cohen to be used in helping the sale of that book, 
one member, who thought the book had too many 
mistakes, sent a review pointing out its faults. In so 
doing he was perfectly conforming to his obligations 
as a Corps member. There will be a difference of 
opinion as to whether he was putting his ink and 
paper to as wise a use as if he had written differently, 
but there can be no doubt that he was keeping the 
Corps pledge. He might also have kept it by letting 
‘* Mutual Banking ” alone, and sending Cohen a letter 
on the land question to be transmitted to one of 
Cohen’s labor papers. 

The questions on what subject you are to write, and 
from what standpoint you are to discuss that subject, 
are left entirely to your own discretion. Consider 
the adaptability of the subject to yourself and to the 
target’s needs as far as possible; consider also the de- 
sirability of having all letters follow the same line 

of attack in certain cases, while in others it may be 
equally desirable that they follow different lines; but 
don’t feel that you are bound to write what I tell you 
to. 

Two special cautions. Don’t copy my words, if 
you can help it; for some other man will be doing the 
same, and then the target will get two letters ex- 
pressing the same ideas in the same words, and will 
understand they are inspired from the same source. 
We want our letters generally to seem independent of 
each other. And, when I give a large number of dif- 
ferent suggestions, don’t try to get them ail into your 
letter; I mean you to pick out and use what suits you 
best among them. In particular, it is lunacy to try 
to get in too many points where short letters are espe- 
cially wanted. 

Target, section A.—Thrice-a-Week edition of 
‘“ World,” New York city, prints the following 
invitation: 


Now that the presidential campaign is about to be- 
gin and the situation is one of unusual complications, 
the Thrice-a- Week ‘‘ World ” is willing to receive and 
print short letters from the people concerning pre- 
vailing political conditions and what they think to be 
the proper remedies for the troubles that exist. These 
‘letters must be short, to the point, and free from 
abuse of anybody or anything. A man who cannot 
argue temperately will not be allowed to argue at all 
in our columns. 

It does not matter to us what may be the politics or 
opinions of the writer. He may be Republican or 
Democrat, free silver or gold standard, high tariff or 
low tariff, we will try to give him space so long as he 
wriies decently and sensibly. If he wants to attack 
any particular policy of the ‘“‘ World,” he is welcome 
todo so. Our object is to secure a full and fair dis- 
cussion by all sides, and we shall make no comment of 
our own upon the letters. 

The letters will be published in our Friday issues 
under the title of ‘‘ Letters from the People.” Address 
your letters to ‘‘ Editor the Thrice-a-Week ‘ World,’ 
Pulitzer building, New York City, N. Y.” 


It will probably be necessary to give your letters 
some reference to the political campaign. You can do 
this by pointing out the true principles of the money 
question or any other issue of the campaign, or by 
opposing political action as a means of getting 
relief. 

Section B.—‘‘ Texas State Labor Journal,” Dallas, 
Tex., lately printed an article on “‘ The Minimum of 
Authority,” with the following editorial note: 


The following article has been received without date 
or signature. On account of its merit, and because of 
the scarcity of arguments on that side of the question, 
we depart from our usual rule of requiring sig- 
natures, and publish the article. 


Tell what is involved in ‘‘ the minimum of author- 
ity,” according to your ideas, and what it is good for. 
STEPHEN T. ByINGTON. 





The Fountaineer. 
[Paul Degouy in La Justice.] 


I do not know whether this is exactly the title by 
which to designate the worthy man who, equipped 
with hose and sprinkler, waters our streets. But the 
name is of little consequence. It is of a fountaineer 
that I am to speak, if you will permit me. 

Day before yesterday I was going through the 
Champs-Elysées between two showers. You know the 
sort of weather that we have been having for a week. 
It rains five or six times a day, on an average. Judge 
of my astonishment at seeing a fountaineer watering 
the road. I hardly need say that there was no dust. 
Nor was there even any mud. In either case the 
watering would have been explicable. But day before 
yesterday the wooden pavement, copiously washed by 
the preceding shower, was as clean as a new penny. 
One could have eaten off it. 

I had a great desire to ask the too zealous foun- 
taineer for an explanation, but I feared that my re- 
quest would be ill received. But a hundred yards 
further on I came upon one of his comrades who had 
abandoned his sprinkler for his broom, and was sweep- 
ing dead leaves into the gutter. 

‘*So you are sweeping?” I said to this man. ‘‘ But 
how is it that your comrade yonder is watering the 
road? It rained only five minutes ago. In five 
minutes it will rain again. Why waste water in such 
weather ?” 

“Tt is better to water than to be fined a franc, 
Monsieur.” 

‘What! You would be fined, if you did not water 
on a day like this?” 

‘* Tt is as I tell you, Monsieur. They want water. 
It won’t do to oppose them. .They want water.” 

‘“They! Who?” 

‘* The overseer, the superintendent, the engineers, 
the city, and what not.” 

** But, if the overseer were here, he himself would 
tell you not to water.” 

‘‘Not so sure. For the superintendent wants the 
streets watered.” 

‘*But the superintendent, if he were here”... 

‘*He would tell you that the engineer wants the 
streets watered.” 

‘‘Then there is no one over you who is in a position 
to say: ‘To-day the streets are not to be watered’ ?” 

‘*No one. 1 tell you that they want water. I was 
watering just now, myself. It was useless. The 
pavement does not ‘smoke.’ It has been raining for a 
week. But I don’t intend to be fined. They want 
water. They want water.” 

There was nothing for me to do but to goaway. I 
started off in a dreamy mood, gradually amplifying 
this little anecdote until, when I reached the Arc de 
Triomphe and turned toward the Champs-Elysées 
doubly watered by the skies and our fountaineers, the 
procedure of the entire French administration had 
passed through my head for the hundredth time. This 
humble employee of the.city, trembling at the idea of 
a fine; having neither the right or perhaps even the 
desire to take any initiative whatsoever; feeling the 
weight upon him of a hierarchy of superiors, slaves, 
like himself, of a countersign given once for all; but 
feeling also at ease behind this protective countersign 
and in a position to say to the public: ‘‘ What do I 
care for you? Besides, I am not to blame; it is 
THEY! ”—this man seemed to me a sort of personifica- 
tion of officialism. 

Go to the bottom of all the abuses pointed out, 
whether it be some amusing administrative chinoiserie, 
or some lamentable routine that imperils the country’s 
interests, and you will find again the case of my 
fountaineer. Every official in France, with rare ex- 
ceptions, does his duty strictly. And, doing this, he 
is not even conscious, as a general thing, that he is | 
collaborating, more or less, in some absurdity or in 
some formidable error. The development of his 
critical sense—if he has any—is inversely proportional 
to the severity of the discipline, and his spirit of 
initiative—if he has any—is the more quickly stifled 
from the fact that it is never exercised. And as he 
sees around him and over him the terror that the 
smallest responsibility inspires, he too takes refuge in 
his countersign as in a place of asylum and rest. 

I am greatly astonished that the fountaineer of 





whom I have just spoken admitted that it was useless, 
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day before yesterday, to water the Champs-Elysées. 

I could point to high officicials in the department of 
bridges and roads who worship the rules much more 
devoutly. Having once had occasion to explain in de- 
tail that it took several weeks, twelve separate state- 
ments, and thirty signatures to pay a franc and a 

half to a workman for services required by a road- 
laborer who had found himself in circumstances of ex- 
ceptional embarrassment, I received from a dignitary 
connected with the department of bridges and roads a 
letter in which he endeavored to explain to me that 
all had proceeded in the best way in the world, and 
that it would be a pity were such things to proceed 
otherwise. 

I have a drawer full of such stories. 
been told already. The others will come in good 
time. Always the same complications resulting from 
excessive centralization and the constant effort to dis- 
tribute the smallest responsibility by a system of in- 
finite gradation. In the forestry department, for in- 
stance, when a storm has damaged the roof of a 
guard’s house, no less a person than the minister of 
agriculture can authorize the replacing of the tiles. 
Does it astonish you, then, that they hesitate to accord 
to a fountaineer the right to not open a hydrant ? 

And the most distressing feature of the matter is that 
I was once told by a protector of the forests, who 
ought to consider it a sort of insult that he is not per- 
mitted to decide upon a matter of petty repairs, that 
he was delighted to be ‘‘ covered ” in these things by 
his minister. 

With such a love of centralization on the part of 
the minister and such a horror of responsibility on the 
part of his subordinates, how can you expect to find 
any one—fountaineer, overseer, superintendent, en- 
gineer, director of public works—to decide that the 
Champs-Elysées shall not be watered between two 
showers ? 


Some have 





ANTED, work for the summer, the coming school year, or 
both, as teacher, librarian, translator, writer, or anything else 
for which I am competent. I have a thorough knowledge 

of Greek, Latin, French, and German, a creditable knowledge of 
Spanish, and enough Italian, Danish, Hebrew, Arabic, and Syriac 
to be of practical use, besides a smattering of some other lan- 
guages. I speak no language fluently, but have a correct pronun- 
ciation. Other specialties, mathematics and political science. I 
can show testimonials of scholarship above the average, not only 
in my specialties, but in nearly all ordinary branches of college 
study. I have had two and a half years’ experience as a teacher, 
in which I have found that I can do well when I have a boy by 
himself, but cannot keep large classes in order, unless they are 
willing to be orderly. My present employer says that he is satis- 
fied with my work. I can begin work under a new engagement 
at any time after June 15. STEPHEN T. ByrNeTon, Flushing In- 
stitute, Flushing, N. Y 





MUTUAL BANKING, 


WILLIAM B. GREENE. 


Showing the radical deficiency of the existing circulating medium 
and the advantages of a free currency ; a plan whereby to abolish 
interest, not by State intervention, but by first abolishing State in- 
tervention itself. 


One of the most important works on finance in the 
English language. 


New and Cheap Edition. 
PRICE, TEN CENTS. 


Mailed, post-paid, by 
Bens. R. TUCKER, Box 1312, New York City. 





MODERN MARRIAGE. 
BY EMILE ZOLA. 
Translated from the French by Benj. R. Tucker. 


In this his latest story Zola takes four typical marriages, —one 
from the nobility, one from the bourgeoisie, one from the petty bour- 
geoisie, and one from the working-people,—and describes, with all 
the power of his wondrous art, how each originates, by what motive 
each is inspired, how each is consummated, and how each results. 

Price, 15 CENTs. 
Mailed, post-paid, by the Publisher, 


Bens. R. TucKER, Box 1312, New York City. 





SLAVES TO DUTY. 
By John Badcock, Jr. 


A unique addition to the pamphlet literature of Anarchism, in that 
it assails the morality superstition as the foundation of the various 
schemes for the exploitation of mankind. Max Stirner himself 
does not expound the doctrine of Egoism in bolder fashion. 30 
pages. 


Price, 15 Cents, 


Mailed, post-paid, b: 
Bans. R. Tucker, Box 1312, New York City, 


VOLUNTARY SOCIALISM. 


F. D. TANDY. 


A complete and systematic outline of Anarchistic philosophy and 
economics, written in a clear, concise, and simple style. It is fol- 
lowed by a suggestive bibliography of books of service to those who 
wish to study the subject more deeply, and contains also a complete 
index. 228 pp. 12-mo. 


Price, Cloth, $1.00; Paper, 50 Cents. 


Mailed, post-paid, by i 
BEnJ. R. TucKER, Box 1312, New York City. 





THE SCIENCE OF SOCIETY. 


BY 
STEPHEN PEARL ANDREWS. 


A well-printed book of 165 large pages, consisting of two essays 
bearing the following titles respectively: ** The True Constitution of 
Government in the Sovereignty of the Individual as.the Final Devel- 
opment of Protestantism, Democracy, and Socialism"; ** Cost the 
Limit of Price: A Scientific Measure of Honesty in Trade as One of 
the Fundamental Principles in the Solution of the Social Problem.” 

This work is an elaborate exposition of the teachings of Josiah 
Warren by one of his foremost disciples. 


PRICE IN CLOTH, $1.00; iv Parer, 50 CENTSs. 


Mailed, post-paid, by 
Bens. R. Tucker, Box 1312, New York City. 





Wind-Harp Songs. 


Poems of life, love, nature, liberty, and death. An appropriate 
gift-book. Nicely bound. 
Price, $1.00. 
Mailed, post-paid, by the author, 
J. Wa. Lioyp, WESTFIELD, NEW JERSEY. 





LIBERTY’S LIBRARY. 





For any of the following Works, address, 
BENJ. R. TUCKER, Box 1312, New York, N. Y. 


SO THE RAILWAY KINGS ITCH FOR AN EM- 
pire, Do They ? 5! a ‘* Red-Hot Striker,” of Scranton, Pa. A 
reply to an article by William M. Grosvenor in the International 
Review. Price, 10 cents; per hundred, $4.00. 


OMBS: The Poetry and Philosophy of Anarchy. By William A. 
Whittick. 187 pages. Price, cloth, 75 cents; paper, 50 cents. 


ANARCHISTS’ MARCH. Tune: Bjirneborgarnes Marsch 
(Finnish War Song). Words by J. Wm. Lloyd. Price, 10 cents. 


CAPTAIN ROLAND’S PURSE: How It is Filled and How 
Emptied. By John Ruskin. The first of a projected series of La- 
bor Tracts. Supplied at 37 cents per hundred. 


THE STORY OF AN AFRICAN FARM. By Olive 
Schreiner. A romance, not of adventure, but of the intellectual 
life and growth of young English and German people living among 
the Boers and Kaflirs; picturing the mental struggles through 
which they passed in their evolution from orthodoxy to ration- 
alism; and representing advanced ideas on religious and social 
questions. A work of remarkabie power, beauty, and originality. 
375 pages. Price, cloth, 60 cents; paper, 25 cents. 


WORK AND WEALTH. By J. K. 
Price, 10 cents. 


THE WIND AND THE WHIRLWIND. By Wilfred 
Scawen Blunt. A poem worthy of a place in every man’s library, 
and especially interesting to all victims of British tyranny and mis- 
rule. A red-line edition, printed beautifully, in large type, on fine 
paper, and bound in parchment covers. Elegantand cheap. 32 
pages. Price, 25 cents. 


HEROES OF THE REVOLUTION OF ’71. A sou- 
veuir picture of the Paris Commune, presenting Fifty-One Portraits 
of the men whose names are most prominently connected with that 
great uprising of the people, and adorned with mottoes from Dan- 
ton, Blanqui, Pyat, Proudhon, J. Wm. Lloyd, Tridon, and August 
Spies. Of all the Commune souvenirs that have ever been issued 
this picture stands easily first. It is executed by the phototype 

rocess from a very rare collection of photographs, measures 15 
inches by 24, and is printed on heavy paper for framing. Over 50 
portraits for 25 cents. 


A. VINDICATION OF NATURAL SOCIETY. A seri- 
ous denunciation of States and Governments, under whatever 
name or form they may exist. By the famous statesman, Edmund 
Burke. 36 pages. Price, 10 cents. 


LOVE, MARRIAGE, AND DIVORCE, and the Soy- 
ereignty of the Individual. A discussion between Henry James, 
Horace Greeley, and Seephen Pearl Andrews. Including the final 
replies of Mr. Andrews, rejected by the New York Tribune, anda 
subsequent discussion, occurring twenty years later, between Mr. 
James and Mr. Andrews, 121 pages. Price, 35 cents. 


MY UNCLE BENJAMIN. A humorous, satirical, and philo- 
sophical novel. By Claude Tillier, Translated from the French 
by Benj. R. Tucker. With a sketch of the author’s life and works 
by Ludwig Pfau. This work, though it has enjoyed the honor of 
three translations into German, has never before been translated 
into English. 1t is one of the most delightfully witty works ever 
written. Almost every sentence excitesa laugh, It is thoroughly 
realistic, but not at all repulsive. Its satirical treatment of human- 
ity’s foibles and its jovial but profound philosophy have won its 
author the title of ‘‘ the modern Rabelais.”” My Uncle Benjamin 
riddles with the shafts of his good-natured ridicule the shame of 
theology, law, medicine, commerce, war, marriage, and society 
generally. 312 pages. Price, cloth, $1.00; paper, 50 cents, 


THE QUINTESSENCE OF IBSENISM. By G. Bernard 
Shaw. Pronounced by the London Spectator Review a *‘ most di- 
verting book,” and by the author ‘‘ the most complete assertion of 
the validit, of i.e human will as against all. laws, institutions, 
isms, and the like now procurable for a quarter.”” Ibsen’s works 
have been read very widely in America, and there have been almost 
as many interpretations as readers. This conflict of oninion will 
cause the liveliest curiosity to know what view is taken by Mr. 
Bernard Shaw, who is not only one of the keenest students of 
Ibsen, but one of the witiest wri in England. He takes up the 
plays seriatim, subjects each to a analysis, and extrrcts the 
=e of the whole. Nearly pages. Price, paper, 25 
cents’ 


Ingalls. 31 pages. 














LIBERTY’S LIBRARY. 


For any of the following Works, address, 
BENJ. R. TUCKER, Box 1312, New York, N, y, 


WIGVSEVLI WV [ 


ANARCHISM: ITS AIMS AND METHODS. an ade 
dress delivered at the first.public meeting of the Boston Ang. 
chists’ Club, and adopted by that organization as its authorize 
exposition of its principles. With an appendix giving the Consti. 
tution of the Anarchists’ Club and explanatory notes regarding jt, 
By Victor Yarros. 30 pages. Price, 5 cents; 6 copies, 25 cents 
25 copies, $1.00; 100 copies, $3.00 i 


GOD AND THE STATE. “ One of the most eloquent ples 
for liberty ever written, Paine’s ‘ Age of Reason’ and ‘ Rights of 
Man’ consolidated and improved. It stirs the pulse like a trun, 

t call.’ By Michael Bakounine. Translated from the French 
y Benj. R. Tucker. 52 pages. Price, 15 cents. 


MUTUAL BANKING: Showing the radical deficiency of Vol 3 
the existing circulating medium, and how interest on money can . 
be abolished. By William B, Greene. Price, 25 cents, —_— 
FREE POLITICAL INSTITUTIONS: Their Nature, fs “ Fon 
sence, and Maintenance. An abridgment and rearrangement of Shi 
Lysander Spooner’s ‘Trial by Jury.” Edited by Victor Yarrog, 
47 pages. Price, 25 cents. An 
WHAT IS PROPERTY ? Or, an Inquiry into the Principle 
of Right and of Government. By P. J. Proudhon. Prefaced bya — 
Sketch of Proudhon’s Life and Works. Translated from the 
French by Benj. R. Tucker. A systematic, thorough, and radica 
discussion of the institution of property, —its basis, its history, 
its present status, and its destiny, —together with a detailed and Comr 


startling exposé of the crimes which it commits, and the evils 


we. it engenders. 500 pages octavo. Price, cloth, $2.00; paper, ism,” Ci 
1.20. 


SYSTEM OF’ ECONOMICAL CONTRADICTIons, jg mou 
Or, the Philosophy of Misery. By P.J.Proudhon. Translated 
from the French by Benj. R. Tucker. This work constitutes the Anar 
fourth volume of the Complete Works, and is published in a style 
uniform with that of ‘‘What Is Property ?*’ {ft discusses, ing signs al 
style as novel as profound, the problems of Value, Division of La hs 
bor, Machinery, Competition, Monopoly, Taxation, and Proyi- as 1t 18 
dence, showing that economic progress is achieved by the appear. 
ance of a succession of economic forces, each of which counteracts French 
the evils developed by its predecessor, and then, by developing 
evils of its own, necessitates its successor, the —— to continue the day 
until a final nee ag pe of the whole, —_ peepee stable 
economic equilibrium. 469 pages octavo, in the highest style of the 
typographic art. Price, cloth, $2.00. . , betwee 
A POLITICIAN IN SIGHT OF HAVEN: Being a Pro fy Hey P 
test Against Government of Man by Man. By Auberon Herbert, duali rf 
Price, 10 cents. 18 
INVOLUNTARY IDLENESS. An exposition of the causes # MUDISI 
of the discrepancy existing between the supply of and the demand ‘ 
for labor and its products. By Hugo Bilgram. 119 pages. Price, seemec 
cloth, 50 cents. Robi ” 
A LETTER TO GROVER CLEVELAND ON His , 
False Inaugural Address, the Usurpations and Crimes of Lawmakers and ea 
and Judges, and the — Poverty, Ignorance, and Servitude 
4 the People. 1886. By Lysander Spooner. 110 pages. Price, from t 
cents. 
THE ANARCHISTS: A Picture of Civilization at the Close [ archis' 
of the Nineteenth Century. A poet’s prose contribution to the 
literature of philosophic and egoistic Anarchism. The author traces the pr 
his own mental development in London amid the exciting events. ° 
of 1887, — the manifestations of the unemployed, the rioting at Tra a thin 
falgar Square, and the executions at Chicago. The antagonism be- 
tween Communism and Anarchism sharply brought out. By John an epl 
Henry Mackay. Translated from the German by George Schumm, A 
815 pages, with portrait of the author. Price, cloth, $1.00; paper, fj 1t8 OW 
50 cents. ° 
munis 
TAXATION OR FREE TRADE? A _ Criticism upon c 
Henry George's ‘‘ Protection or Free Trade ?*’ By John F. Kelly. coope: 
16 pages. Price, 5 cents; 6 copies, 25 cents; 100 copies, $3.00. freed 
SOCIALISTIC, COMMUNISTIC, MUTUALISTIC, A 
and Financial Fragments. By W. B. Greene. Price, $1.25. ject t 
CO-OPERATION: ITS LAWS AND PRINCIPLES. untar 


An essay showing Liberty and Equity as the only conditions of 
true co-operation, and exposing the violations of these conditions Th 
by Rent, Interest, Profit, and Majority Rule. By C. T. Fowler. 


a a portrait of Herbert Spencer. Price, 6 cents; 2 copies, settle 

cents. 

PROHIBITION. An essay on the relation of government to Tevoc 
temperance, showing that prohibition cannot prohibit, and would sophe 
be unnecessary if it could. By C. T. Fowler. Price, 6 cents; 2 1 
copies, 10 cents. silver 

THE REORGANIZATION OF BUSINESS. An essay 
showing how the principles of co-operation may be realized in the the s 
Store, t 1e Bank, and the Factory. By C. T. Fowler. Containi eed 
a portrait of Ralph Waldo Emerson. Price, 6 cents; 2 copies, ! signi 
cents. dare 

CORPORATIONS. An essay showing how the monopoly of 
railroads, telegraphs, etc., may be abolished without the interven- entir 
tion of the State. By C. T. Fowler. Containing a portrait of 
Wendell Phillips. Price, 6 cents; 2 copies, 10 cents. finds 

CO-OPERATIVE HOMES. An essay showing how the kit- serio 
chen may be abolished and the independence of woman secured by 
severing the State from the Home, thereby introducing the volun opin 
tary principle into the Family and all ite relationships. By C.T. 
Fowler. Containing a portrait of Louise Michel. Price, 6 cents; 2 Of ¢ 
copies, 10 cents. 

LAND TENURE. An essay showing the governmental basis of the 
land monopoly, the futility of governmental remedies, and a na 
tural and peaceful way of starving out the landlords. By C. T. coun 
Fowler. Containing a portrait of Robert Owen. Price, 6 cents; 2 h 
copies, 10 cents. thes 


THE UNCONSTITUTIONALITY OF THE LAWS @ Ast 
of Congress Prohibiting Private Mails. 1844, By Lysander Spooner. 


24 pages. Price, 10 cents. and 
NO TREASON.—No. II. 1867. By Lysander Spooner. 16 pages. : 
Price, 15 cents. ioc -~ ” excl 


NO TREASON.—No. VI. Showing that the constitution is of farn 
no authority. 


1870. By Lysander Spooner. 59 . Price, % 
cents. aloes " _— prol 


ILLEGALITY OF THE TRIAL OF JOHN W. WEB- gen 
ster. Containing the substance of the author’s larger work, ‘Trial ; 
by Jury,”’ now out of print. 1850. By Lysander Spooner. 16 slon 
pages. Price, 10 cents 


NATURAL LAW: Or, the Science of Justice. A treatise on flon 
natural law, natural justice, natural rights, natural liberty, and na- and 
tural society; showing that all legislation whatsoever is an ab- 


surdity, a usurpation, anda crime. Part First, 1882. By Lysander 
Spooner. it pages, : Price, 10 cents. ‘ _ ey 
A LETTER THOMAS F. BAYARD. Challenging und 


TO 
his right—and that of all the other so-called senators and repre- 
sentatives in Congress — to exercise any legislative power whatever” arré 
over o~ People of the United States. By Lysander Spoons. 
ice. 3 cen 





